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The Mole had been working very hard all the 
morning, spring-cleaning his little home. 
First with brooms, then with dusters; then 
on ladders and steps and chairs, with a 
brush and a pail of whitewash; till he had 
dust in his throat and eyes, and splashes of 
whitewash all over his black fur, and an 
aching back and weary arms. 


66This story is about a mole who discovers 
that there’s ‘nothing worth doing half as 
much as simply messing about in boats!'99 


er bank 


It was small wonder, then, that he suddenly 
flung down his brush on the floor, said 
“Hang spring-cleaning!” and bolted out of 
the house without even waiting to put on 
his coat. He scraped and scratched and 
scrabbled and scrooged, working busily 
with his little paws and muttering to 
himself, “Up we go! Up we go!” till at last, 
pop! his snout came out into the sunlight, 
and he found himself rolling in the warm 
grass of a great meadow. “This is fine!” he 
said to himself. “This is better than 
whitewashing!” 


The sunshine struck hot on his fur, soft 
breezes caressed his heated brow, and after 
the seclusion of the cellarage he had lived 
in so long the carol of happy birds fell on 
his dulled hearing almost like a shout. 


Jumping off all his four legs at once, in the 
joy of living, he pursued his way across the 
meadow till he reached the hedge on the 
further side. 

He thought his happiness was complete 
when, as he meandered aimlessly along, 
suddenly he stood by the edge of a full-fed 
river. Never in his life had he seen a river 
before — this sleek, sinuous, full-bodied 
animal, chasing and chuckling, gripping- 
things with a gurgle and leaving them with 
a laugh. All was a-shake and a-shiver — 
glints and gleams and sparkles. The Mole 
was bewitched, entranced, fascinated. 


As he sat on the grass and looked across the 
river, a dark hole in the bank opposite, just 
above the water’s edge, caught his eye. As he 
gazed, something bright and small seemed to 
twinkle down in the heart of it, vanished, then 
twinkled once more like a tiny star. Then, as 
he looked, it winked at him, and so declared 
itself to be an eye; and a small face began to 
grow up round it, like a frame round a picture. 

It was the Water Rat! The two animals stood 
and regarded each other cautiously. 

“Hullo, Mole!” said the Water Rat. 

“Hullo, Rat!” said the Mole. 

“Would you like to come over?” inquired the 
Rat presently. 


“O, it’s all very well to talk,” said the Mole, 


rather pettishly, he being new to a river. 

The Rat said nothing, but stooped and 
unfastened a rope and hauled on it; then 
lightly stepped into a little boat which the 
Mole had not observed. It was painted blue 
outside and white within, and was just the 
size for two animals; and the Mole’s heart 
went out to it at once, even though he did not 
yet fully understand its uses. The Rat sculled 
smartly across and made fast. Then he held 
up his fore-paw as the Mole stepped gingerly 
down. “Lean on that!” he said. 


“Now then, step lively!” and the Mole to his 
surprise and rapture found himself actually 
seated in the stern of a real boat. 

“This has been a wonderful day!” said he, 
as the Rat shoved off and took to the sculls 
again. “Do you know, I’ve never been.in a 
boat before in all my life.” “What?” cried the 
Rat, open-mouthed. “Never been in a — you 
never — well, I— what have you been doing, 
then?” “Is it as nice as all that?” asked the 
Mole shyly. 


“Nice? It’s the only thing,” said the Water 
Rat solemnly, as he leant forward for his 
stroke. “Believe me, my young friend, there 
is nothing — absolutely nothing — half so 
much worth doing as simply messing about 
in boats. Simply messing,” he went on 
dreamily: “messing — about — in — boats; 
messing —” 

“Look ahead, Rat!” cried the Mole suddenly. 

It was too late. The boat struck the bank 
full tilt. The dreamer, the joyous oarsman, 
lay on his back at the bottom of the boat, his 
heels in the air. 

“_ about in boats — or with boats,” the Rat 
went on composedly, picking himself up with a 
laugh. “In or out of ’em, it doesn’t matter.” 


“Look here!” If you’ve nothing else on hand 
this morning, supposing we drop down the 
river together, and have a long day of it?” 
“What a day I’m having!” exclaimed the Mole. 
“Let us start at once.” Rat looped the painter 
through a ring in his landing-stage, climbed up 
into his hole above, and reappeared staggering 
under a fat, wicker luncheon-basket. 

“What's inside it?” asked the Mole, wriggling 
with curiosity. “There’s cold chicken inside it,” 
replied the Rat briefly; “coldtonguecoldham- 
coldbeefpickledgherkinssaladfrenchrollscress- 
sandwichespottedmeatgingerbeerlemonade 
sodawater —” ; 

“O stop, stop,” cried the Mole in ecstasies: 
“This is too much!” “Do you really think so?” 
inquired the Rat seriously. “It’s only what I 
always take on these little excursions; and the 
other animals are always telling me I’m a 
mean beast and cut it very fine!” 


Leaving the main stream, they now passed 
into what seemed at first sight like a little 
landlocked lake. Green turf sloped down to 
either edge, brown snaky tree-roots gleamed 
below the surface of the quiet water, while 
ahead of them the silvery shoulder and foamy 
tumble of a weir, arm-in-arm with a restless 
dripping mill-wheel, that held up in its turn a 
grey-gabled mill-house, filled the air with a 
soothing murmur of sound, dull and smothery, 
yet with little clear voices speaking up 
cheerfully out of it at intervals. It was so very 
beautiful that the Mole could only hold up 
both fore-paws and gasp, “O my! O my! O my!” 


The Rat brought the boat alongside the 
bank, made her fast, helped the still 
awkward Mole safely ashore, and swung out 
the luncheon-basket. The Mole begged as a 
favour to be allowed to unpack it all by 
himself; and the Rat was very pleased to 
indulge him, and to sprawl full length on 
the grass and rest. 

When all was ready, the Rat said, “Now 
pitch in, old fellow!” and the Mole was 
indeed very glad to obey, for he had started 
his spring-cleaning at a very early hour that 
morning, as people will do, and had not 
paused for bite or sup. 
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From where they sat they could get a 
glimpse of the main stream across the 
island that separated them; and just then a 
wager-boat flashed into view, the rower.— a 
short, stout figure — splashing badly and 
rolling a good deal, but working his hardest. 

The Rat stood up and hailed him, but Toad 
— for it was he — shook his head and settled 
sternly to his work. 

“He'll be out of that boat in a minute if he 
rolls like that,” said the Rat. “Well, well,” he 
continued, “I suppose we ought to be 
moving.” 


The afternoon sun was getting low as the Rat 
sculled gently homewards in a dreamy mood, 
murmuring poetry-things to himself, and not 
paying much attention to Mole. But the Mole 
was very full of lunch, and self-satisfaction, 
and pride, and already quite at home in a boat 
(so he thought) and was getting a bit restless 
besides: and presently he said, “Ratty! Please, 
I want to row, now!” 

The Rat shook his head with a smile. “Not 
yet, my young friend,” he said — “wait till 
you've had a few lessons. It’s not so easy 
as it looks.” 


The Mole was quiet for a minute or two then 
he jumped up suddenly and seized the sculls. 

“Stop it, you silly ass!” cried the Rat, from the 
bottom of the boat. “You can’t do it! You'll have 
us over!” 

The Mole flung his sculls back with a 
flourish, and made a great dig at the water. He 
missed the surface altogether, his legs flew up 
above his head, and he found himself lying on 
the top of the prostrate Rat. Greatly alarmed, 
he made a grab at the side of the boat, and the 
next moment — Sploosh! 

Over went the boat, and he found himself 
struggling in the river. O my, how cold the 
water was, and O, how very wet it felt. How it 
sang in his ears as he went, down, down! 

The Rat got hold of a scull and shoved it 
under the Mole’s arm; then he did the same by 
the other side of him and, swimming behind, 
propelled the helpless animal to shore, and 
set him down on the bank, a squashy, pulpy 
lump of misery. 


When the Rat had rubbed him down a bit, 
and wrung some of the wet out of him, he 
said, “Now then, old fellow! Trot up and 
down the towing-path as hard as you can, 
till you’re warm and dry again, while I dive 
for the luncheon-basket.” 

So the dismal Mole, wet without and 
ashamed within, trotted about till he was 
fairly dry, while the Rat plunged into the 
water again, recovered the boat and finally 
dived successfully for the luncheon-basket. 


When all was ready for a start once more, 
the Mole, limp and dejected, took his seat in 
the stern of the boat; and as they set off, he 
said in a low voice, broken with emotion, 
“Ratty, my generous friend! I am very sorry 
indeed for my foolish and ungrateful 
conduct. Will you overlook it this once and 
forgive me, and let things go on as before?” 

“That’s all right, bless you!” responded the 
Rat cheerily. Don’t you think any more 
about it; and look here! I really think you 
had better come and stop with me for a 
little time. And I'll teach you to row, and to 
swim, and you'll soon be as handy on water 
as any of us.” 

The Mole was so touched by his kind 
manner of speaking that he could find no 
voice to answer him. And they set off home. 


This day was only the first of many similar 
ones for the emancipated Mole, each of them 
longer and fuller of interest as the ripening 
summer moved onward. He learnt to swim 
and to row, and entered into the joy of 
running water; and with his ear to the 
reed-stems he caught, at intervals, 
something of what the wind went 
whispering so constantly among them. 


_AGARDEN AT DUSK 


66Evening mateys! Summer’s a great time for you to see and 
hear some of us night chaps. Just as it starts to get dark, why 
not sit out in the garden with.a friend and listen for a while. You 
might hear my friend Tawny owl hooting, or one of those noisy 
crickets chirping away, or a busy Hedgehog snuffling through the 
grass. As your eyes get used to the dark, perhaps you'll be able 
to pick out the dark outline of a bat flitting about, or a bold fox 
investigating the bird table. Later on, you could 
wander around the garden, using a torch to find 
its smaller residents.99 


Toad’s challenge: Yum! I can 
see several Woodlice that 
have crawled out of 5 
their daytime 
hideouts in the - 
compost heap. 
How many can 

- you spot? 
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Six Woodlice have emerged from the 
compost heap. Did you spot some 
other creepy crawlies, too? The 
orangey brown ones are Centipedes | 
and the dark grey ones are Millipedes. 


You may be lucky enough to 
spot a group of Pipistrelle bats 
as they tumble out of their 
daytime roost in a roofspace. 
They twist and turn in the air 
with lightning speed, expertly 
tracking flying insects by 
echo location. 


When the Tawny owl flies 
out from its daytime roost, it 
often lands on a rooftop or 
a tree branch to survey 
the gardens below for 
signs of activity. Mice, 
young rats, frogs, small 
birds and insects are 
all swallowed whole 


Hedgehogs are surprisingly noisy as they shuffle py tng 


through flower beds and tuck into beetles, slugs, snails 
and insect grubs. They often make a tour of several 
Z gardens in one night, 


clambering over , . z 
walls to get from Delicate-looking Lacewings, with 


one to another. green bodies and transparent 
wings, are attracted to light 
and often knock against the 
windows of a lighted room 
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be pleased to seethem, 4° 4) 
as they devour aphids and 
other garden pests. 


You can often see the beautiful 
Elephant hawkmoth 
hovering in front of a 
honeysuckle bush at 
dusk, as it gets ready to | © 
feed on the flowers. It ’ 
gets its name from wg 
its caterpillar, 
which has a snout 
shaped a bit like an 
elephant’s trunk. 


A damp compost 
heap makes a 
good daytime 

hiding place for 

Woodlice. At night 

they come out to get 

a good feed of rotting 

plants. They are related to crabs and shrimps and, 
like them, they have a hard shell. At one time 
people believed Woodlice could cure stomach 
upsets, and so they swallowed them whole! 


Night-flying insects are guided to the 
nectar of Honeysuckle, and the flowers 
of other plants, like tobacco plants, stock 
and Evening primrose, by the scents they 
give off at night. Honeysuckle, which can 


climb up as high as 6m, 
also provides food for ‘f 
animals in early autumn ’ 


with its berries. 


You’re more likely 

to hear Dark bush 

crickets than to 

see them. Listen for 

the high-pitched, 

chirping noise the males 

make as they rub their forewings together. If 
you can pick them out on a bush with a torch, \ 

you'll see their bodies vibrating as they ‘ \ f 

produce their loud love song. ‘< 


Discovering Nature 


GARDEN SAFARI 


Many explorers travelled through 
unknown lands, looking for new plants 
and animals. But you don’t have to travel 
far - in fact, there’s lots of exploring to 
do in your own back garden. 


SCAVENGER HUNT 


Have you ever thought of having a scavenger 
hunt with your friends? You need to work out a 
list of 10-15 things that you are likely to find in 
your garden, or in the local park. Make it a 
competition by giving yourselves points for the 
things you find - more points for difficult 
things. But each item counts only once - you 
can’t win 100 points by collecting a bunch of 
dock leaves! 


We’ve listed a few ideas for things 
to scavenge. 


Famous explorers 
MOONWALKING BEATEN TO IT 


In 1969, Neil Armstrong was the first man Roald Amundsen and his 
to walk on the moon. He didn’t know Norwegian team reached 
what he might find there. There were no the South Pole in 1911. 
aliens, just lots of dust and rocks. They were the first people 
to get there, although a 
British team led by 
Captain Scott 
was just behind 
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After a hard day’s exploring, you need to set 
up camp. If you have a proper tent, use that. 
Otherwise, make a bivouac (a basic shelter), 
or a tepee, like Red Indians used to live in. 


BIVOUAC 
For a bivouac, you need a thick polythene 


sheet, about 3 x 2.5m. Sew tape loops 
around the edges of the sheet. 

_ Tie a long rope to a tree branch. 
2° Make a loop in the other end 
of the rope and peg it to the 
ground. Put the sheet 
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TWO-FLAVOUR PASTIE 


You can’t live off fresh air, and being outside 

makes you hungry. So take some supplies 
with you. Pasties are easy to make and very 

filling. Make them as they were made 

in olden days with your lunch at one end 

and pudding at the other! 


Ask an adult 
to help you 
take the 
pasties in 

and out of 


2 Peel and core the apples. 
Grate them into a bowl and 
a Grate the cheese and stir in some jam. Don’t make 
onion into a bowl. Stir in the mixture too sloppy. 

the potato, herbs and milk. gee 


ae 


Spoon an equal amount 

of each filling on to the pastry, 
leaving a 15mm gap round 

the edge. Put the cheese 

and onion filling on one side, and 
the apple and jam filling on the 
other. Leave a space between the 
two fillings. Fold the pastie together 


In dy, warm 
weather you 
and a friend might 
be able to spend a 
night in your shelter. 
forget your supplies. 


INDIAN TEPEE 
Tie six garden canes together 
with thin rope. Spread the other 
ends into a circle and push them 
into the ground. Find an old 
blanket and wrap it round the 
canes. Fix it in place at the top 

\ with some more thin rope, 
and hold the front opening 
together with clothes’ pegs. 
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Squirrel gays 


Ask an adult to help 
you set up camp. 


You will need: 300g ready-made shortcrust pastry, 
alittle flour, 100g cheddar cheese, one small onion, 
a little cold mashed potato, pinch of herbs, 

15m milk plus some milk for glazing, two dessert 


Emergencies 
Problems can crop up when you’re 
out exploring. You might break a leg 
scrambling down a steep mountain, 
or you might just get lost. Special 
signals are used all over the world to 
help people rescue you. Use stones 
or pieces of wood to make big 
symbols, and leam them off by heart 
- you might not always have your 
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apples, jam, two bowls, grater, rolling pin, knife. - MUM, WE'RE 
Oven temperature 200°C/400°F/Gas mark 6, HUNGRY AND 
s THIRSTY! 
e 
WEATHERWATON weinas fe 
It’s not much fun camping MEDICAL © 
out in the rain. Do you know any EQUIPMENT. © 
sayings to help you choose a fine day? @ 
3 Divide the pastry 4 Using a saucer as a guide, oy 
into four equal pieces. cut a Circle from each piece Red sky at night, shepherd's delight, & o_ DAD, WE WANT S 
Roll each piece out of pastry. Scrunch up all the Red sky at morning, shepherd’s warning. @ TO ABANDON ® 
thinly, on a floured trimmings. Re-roll them and : © CAMP! 
surface. Cut out one more circle. Mackerel sky, mackerel sky @ @ @ 
Not long wet, and not long dry. @ @ 
0 
6 Pinch the edges to seal, and brush the a ¢ °9 e é 
pasties with a little milk. Bake them e OW! WE @ 
in the oven for about 20 NEED > 
minutes, until they're A DOCTOR. 2 
golden brown. @ 
When you come to 4 
eat them, you'll Spiders’ webs bigger, ARS ess He 
have to guess ; Weather’s going to be better. “(eI 77; ear about the 
which end’s ! psy! oe Weather witeh? 
which! © CEA \ 
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animals of White Deer Park are holding a country 
air with lots of goodies to eat and fun things to do. 
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WHO’S WON? 
Can you spot the — 
animals that have won 


: 2 ats <A Ss r , 6 >. v <i a Ce S 4 a ¥: 
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S| KSSH.) (B) , Which of these contestants looks os ; 
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“ To win a prize, you have 
to throw your hoop over 
three numbers that add °°’ / 
up to 40. Which numbers (VL. Ze 
would you choose? rbd 4 SS 
BUNCH OF BALLOONS 
_], One of the Rabbits wants 
we’ the sausage balloon. Me 7 ey 
BO 5% which string will she have,” we a 
axe to catch to get it? WAS 4° ) jZiy 2 10> oats AYING 
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CAKE STAI j | A Lei \N 
Whats being sold pr the-cake-stall? ‘ /| 
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, ow = 
_ EGG-LAYING CONTEST \s cas 
. Which bird has laid the most eggs? S 
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a 
Puzzle it out , a ae | Fill in the crossword by 
reading the clues. 


Set UP YOUR Own STALLS Here are some ideas for stalls that you can 


put up at a school or village fair — or at home! 
SIMPLY CANS You will need three balls, six cans and a box or chair. 


@ Mark out three lines, one behind 
the other and 22cm apart, 


showing where you must stand. 


S 
3 Take aturn 


standing at each of ACROSS DOWN 
the lines to throw the 1 Stall that sells buns and fudge. 1 The shy. 
balls and see how 3 What does a knife do? 2 A flying toy, but not a balloon. 
many cans you 5 The — and spoon race. 4 What do you throw at a hoop-la stall? 
knock down. 6 A bunch of ———— is floating in the air. 6 Another word for rolling a ball 
@ Arrange the cans 8 A vegetable that grows underground. along the ground. 
on top of each other 9 The Weasel look —— competition. 7 Another word for “see”. 


on a box or chair. 


3 Arrange the tin cans on a table and 
give each one a number. Mark out a line 
on the ground and throw your hoops 
from there. See how many hoops you 
can throw over the cans. 


HOOP-LA You will need a piece of spare fabric, about 50 x 30cm for each 
hoop, some strong thread and some tin cans. Make three hoops. 


A @ Make your fabric rope into a 

: circle. Overlap the ends and twist 
(Q thread round them, tying the 
) thread when the ends are secure. 


@ Roll up the fabric 
lengthways. Hold one end 
still while twisting the other 
round and round. 


CROSSWORD Across: 1 Cake 3 Cut 5 Egg 6 Balloons 8 Potato 
| 9 Alike Down: 1 Coconut 2 Kite 4 Hoop 6 Bowl 7 Look. 
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candy floss, fudge, biscuits. 


| ANSWERS 


i 

| 

| WHO'S WON? Hedgehog and Mole. 

| CAKE STALL Fairy cakes, buns, toffee apples, sponge cake, 


| EGG-LAYING CONTEST The thrush has laid the most eggs. 
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| WEASEL LOOK-ALIKE B looks like Weasel. 


| BUNCH OF BALLOONS C is the right string. 
| HOOP-LA 11 +9 + 20 = 40 
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THE NUMBER OF SPOTS 


...an African folk tale 


Vac 


Nyalugwe, the Leopard, gazed at his 
reflection in the Pool above the waterfall 
and told himself for the hundredth time 
that his coat was truly magnificent. Those 
spots ... yes, they really were superb! 
Suddenly, the stillness of the Pool was 

broken by an ugly, flat head appearing 
above the surface. Nyalugwe jumped back 
in alarm. He had not expected to find 
Crocodile there. 
20 


66In the far away country of the African Ngoni 
people, men, women and children on their way to 
the maize gardens, to the water holes and to their 
hunting grounds, pass through the long grass. What 
happens there to beasts and men cannot be spoken 
of in daylight. But at night the people gather round 
the flickering fire to hear the old women telling 
how the animals live and talk. The story is the 
same, but its telling is ever changing, for the 
long grass whispers its secrets anew to each 
listener. Here is one such story... 99 


“Ha!” remarked N’gona, nastily. “Gazing 
at yourself as usual, I see. Vain creature!” 

“You'd be vain if you'd been given the 
lovely spots that I have,” replied Nyalugwe 
with dignity. 

“Spots — pah!” replied Crocodile. “Who 
wants spots? What’s the good of them I’d 
like to know.” 

“You’d soon find out if you lived in the 


woods instead of the river.” 


“The river’s a very good place, thank you 
—or it would be if you didn’t come here so 
often to gaze at your silly self,” Crocodile 
snorted. “I’m surprised you haven’t spent 
hours counting your precious spots! Or 
perhaps you have? How many of the 
pretty things are there?” he enquired 
with a sneer. 

“J don’t know. I never thought of 
counting,” said Leopard, as he turned the 
idea over in his mind. “Now you’ve 
suggested it, I should very much like to 
know. But I don’t see how I can count 
them for myself.” Nyalugwe wasn’t going 
to admit that he did not know how to 
count, and he wondered if, by any chance, 
Crocodile knew. 

“Would you count them for me?” he 
asked. 

“No, I won't!” barked N’gona. “I’ve better 
things to do than to waste my time 
counting spots.” And with a vicious swirl 
of his tail, Crocodile turned and slipped 
beneath the surface of the water. 


“I bet that means he can’t count,” 
chuckled Nyalugwe, as he stalked up the 
riverbank and wandered into the woods 
where he happened to meet Niiri, the 
Wart-hog. 

“Morning, Njiri!” he called out. “I 
suppose you wouldn’t care to count my 
spots for me, would you?” 

“Count? One-two-three-four?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” cried Leopard, excitedly. 
“What luck that you know how!” 

“But I don’t,” said the surprised 
Wart-hog. “It’s much more difficult than 
that,” he said earnestly. “There are things 
that come after ‘four’, and I don’t know 
what they are.” 

“A pity,” sighed Nyalugwe, looking very 
disappointed. “I wonder who would know?” 

“Ask at the Drinking-Pool tonight,” 
suggested Njiri. “There’s sure to be 
someone there who could help you.” 
Nyalugwe brightened up at once. “I'll give 
a prize to anyone who can tell me how 
many spots I’ve got.” 


There was quite a large gathering at the 
Drinking-Pool that night, and when the 
animals heard that there was a prize of a bag 
of maize, they were only too eager to start 
counting. Njobvu, the Elephant, insisted that 
he should try first, because he was the oldest 
and biggest animal present. 

“One-two-three-four-five-six-seven-eight- 
nine-ten,” he started, all in one breath. 

Then he took another breath. “One-two- 
three-four ... ” 

“No!” shrieked the other animals. “You’ve 
already got as far as ten.” 

“Don’t interrupt me,” said Elephant, coldly. 
“You’ve made me forget where I was ... 
somewhere in the second ten, I think?” 

“What do you mean the ‘second ten’?” 
demanded Nchefu, the Eland. 

“The numbers that come after the first ten, 
of course. I prefer to count ten twice, which 


makes twenty. It’s all a matter of 
multiplication.” 

The animals were determined not to 
be impressed by Elephant. 

“Supposing you start again at the 
beginning,” suggested Nijati, the Buffalo. 

So Elephant began again, and when he’d 
counted ten twice and made it twenty he 
stood quite still and thought so hard that his 
whole face puckered up into little wrinkles. 
Then slowly, he made his announcement. 

“Nyalugwe has more than twenty spots.” 

“How many more?” asked Leopard. 

“A good many more, I should say. I haven’t 
got time to count them for you, I really must 
be going.” With a condescending nod he 
walked away. 

“Tee-hee!” giggled a young Bush-buck. “I 
don’t believe Elephant can count above 
twenty!” (And Bushbuck was right.) 


“Can’t anyone count better than 
Elephant?” asked Nyalugwe, sadly. 

“I once counted up to fifty,” said Nkaka, 
the Ant-bear. “Do you think that would 
be enough?” 

“It might. Come and try,” said Leopard. 

“Very well. Where shall I start? At the 
tail, I think ... one-two-three ... now I 
wonder if that ought to count as one 
spot or two.” 

All the animals gathered round and 
looked at the spot in question. After a 
good deal of arguing it was agreed that it 
should only count as one. 

“What does that make then?” asked 
Nkaka. 

“Six,” said Jackal. 

“Five,” said Nkaka. 

“Better start again,” said Njati, the 
Buffalo, in a mournful voice. 

Nkaka took his advice and got as far as 
eleven without any trouble. 
“ ... twelve ... that’s a very fine spot, 
that is! ... twelve ...” 
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“You've said twelve once,” muttered Eland. 

“Oh dear, you’ve put me off now,” 
complained Nkaka. 

“Better start again,” said Njati, gloomily. 

“Start what again?” It was Kalulu, the 
Rabbit, who spoke. He had only that 
moment arrived and knew nothing of what 
was going on. 

Instantly all the Animals began to talk at 
once and explain about Leopard’s spots. 

“Wants to know how many he’s got, does 
he?” said Kalulu when he had, at last, 
managed to grasp what they were trying to 
say. “Well, that shouldn't be too difficult. I 
can tell him.” 

“You can?” asked Leopard. 

“Yes. It’s easy. Look.” Kalulu pointed to 
the first spot. “This one is dark, isn’t it? 
Now this one is light. Here ... dark ... light 
.. dark ...” He went on until every spot had 
been touched. 

“You see?” he said when he had finished. 
“Leopard has only got two spots — dark 
ones and light ones!” 
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== How do such vast herds of large grazers survive a 
{| on the grasslands? It’s because most of the 

grasses grow from the base of their leaves. This 

| means that when an animal grazes the tips, the 

| plants continue to grow. Different beasts feed at 
different levels: giraffes eat the leaves high up in 
the trees, rhinos browse lower down; zebras like 
the tallest grasses, Wildebeest eat shorter stems. 


Sturdy Zebras graze together in herds for safety. 
Even so, their foals,which are born at the beginning of 
the year, are often killed by Hyenas and big cats like 
ay Cheetahs and Lions. They join herds of Wildebeest 

“a . when they need to find new areas for grazing. 
The Baobab tree can survive the parching 
months of the dry season because it stores water 
in its huge, bulky trunk. Some Baobab trunks are 
up to 9m in diameter. The hard shells of its fruit 
are used by local people as containers. _ 


The Giraffe, the tallest 
land animal, can pick 
leaves off trees and shrubs 
that are out of the reach of all 
the other browsing animals 
roaming the plains. A 
. fully grown male 
stands about 
< 5.5m high. 
\ Giraffes’ legs 
\ 1 are so long 
"i that they have 
\ to bend their 
YN knees to 
Bird experts reckon 
there are about 
10,000 million 
Red-billed queleas in the world, 
which makes it the most common bird. 
Although it is only about 12cm long, 
it is also one of the worst crop pests. 


drink from a 


) 
iN water-hole. 


The male Red-billed quelea weaves a 

ball-shaped nest out of grasses. Using 

his beak and feet, he starts by making a 
loop of woven pieces around the branch 
of a thorn tree or thick grass stem. He 
builds up the globe shape and makes 
an entrance at the bottom. 


Male Cape buffaloes use their 
colossal horns, which sit on the 
top of their head like a helmet, to 
fight rival males during the mating 
season. They weigh over half a ton and 
need to drink every day. When the weather 
is very hot, they prefer to rest in the shade 
of scrub thickets during the day and 

to graze the grasses at night. 
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The Black rhino uses its 
pointed upper lip to tug twigs 
) and shoots off bushes. It feeds 
BX mainly in the early morning and 
late afternoon. During the day 
it rests in thorny thickets. 

It often rolls in mud to cool 
down. Many Black rhinos 
have been killed for their 
horns, which are used in 
medicines in the Far East. 


The Marabou stork is mainly a 
scavenger, feeding off animals that have 
died naturally, or have been killed by a 
predator. It waits until the hunter 

moves away from its 
kill and then moves 
in to finish off the 
carcass. When it is 
not feeding, it roosts 
in the tops of trees 
where it makes 
its platform 
nest. 


The Wildebeest looks like a long- 
faced cow with big, bony shoulders 
and a shaggy beard. In fact it’s an 
antelope. Most Wildebeests travel 
huge distances in search of the kind 
of grass they like. They move in vast 
herds of up to one million animals. 


Without the help of animals like the 
Dung beetle, the grasslands could 
become smothered in droppings. The 
dung beetle feeds on mounds of 
dung and also rolls it into balls, and 
pushes these to its nest. It lays an 
egg inside each ball and buries it 
underground. When the larva 
hatches, it is surrounded 
by food. 


SAA A 
The Spotted hyena is about the same length as a 
Cheetah. It is well equipped for scavenging, 
as it has powerful jaws and | 
strong teeth that can | 
grind up bone. lt can | 
digest tough skins 

| 

\ 


and parts of a 
carcass that other 
: predators leave 
When a Cheetah rests in the shade untouched. 
of a thorn tree, its spotted coat 
camouflages it well in the dappled 


light. It is the fastest hunter on the 


plains, reaching speeds of nearly a ma of 
100kph. If several Cheetahs , vil m me n! 
hunt together, they can bring ~ a» * Oy Re \ 


down a buffalo, but a 
Cheetah on its own cannot kill 
a creature larger than itself. 


Fascinating FACTS... . : Do you know which European countries these car stickers represent? 
FARTHING WOOD AP (GB )(D )(F )CE )CRL)C P JCI) 


GOES ABROAD 


With all that’s been going on at home, 
some of the Farthing Wood band are in 
need of a good holiday. So join them as 
they set off for Europe and beyond, and 
find out about countries where other 
people and animals live. 


FLAG CHALLENGE 

Each country in the world has its own colourful 
flag. Flags have been used as national emblems 
since the time of the ancient Egyptians. Using the 
free flag stickers on the front of your magazine, 
can you match each flag to the correct country 
on this map? (If you get stuck, have a look at the 
flags on page 32/3.) 


MATCH THE ANIMAL 

Each country in the world also has its own traditions 
and culture, from the food they eat and the clothes 
they wear to the type of music they listen to and 
jobs they do. On your remaining stickers you will 
see that some of the Farthing Wood animals are 
wearing or holding something that represents a 
particular country on our map. Can you guess which 
animal should be placed in which country? (Check 
you’ve got the answers right before you stick your 
stickers on the map.) 


SPEAK THE LINGO! 


Do you know which is the world’s most spoken 
language? It’s Mandarin Chinese — about 850 
million people speak it! Each animal on our map is 
saying ‘hello’ in their country’s language. Practise 
the greetings on this page and you'll be on your 
way to speaking seven languages! On our map, do 
you know which are capital cities and which aren’t? 


FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 

Farthing Wood Friends is read by children in 
several countries around the world, including 
France, Germany, Australia and South Africa. In 
Australia and South Africa the magazine is sold in 
English. But in France the magazine is called ‘Les 
Amis du Bois de Quat’Sous, and in Germany it is 
Called ‘Die Tiere aus dem Talerwald’! 
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Puzzle it ouf =" =~ 


TRAVELUING TOAD 


Toad then went on to 
sunny Spain. Here 

he swam in the sea, 
but didn’t like 


One night, Toad had an extraordinary dream. In buried in a special way thousands of \ 
his dream he travelled to all sorts of places that years ago. Then he took a train to Kenya and it much. 
he had heard about but could never see in real went on safari to look at wild animals. “Too much salt!” 
life. The first place Toad visited was Africa. He spluttered Toad. 
stayed a little while in Egypt where he saw ROW OF MUMMIES 
“mummies” — these are dead people who were Which two mummies are the same? SPAGHETTI TANGLE 

WHICH FRUIT? 


Which strand of spaghetti 
is Toad’s? 


What kind of fruit is 
Spain famous for? 
Write down the first 
letter of each object 
to find out. 


iL bea " M Italy was his next stop, where 
il. . ms’ ‘ ; : tl 
wiLb ANIMAL WORDSEARCH : 1 Gs he enjoyed a pleasantly warm — 
See if find all th 6 29 i day in Rome, supping spaghetti 
Me csedhere y (e ol a \\«@ with the Romans. 


animals illustrated here 
in the wordsearch. 


The next stop was France where 
he climbed the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris. From there he could see 
the River Seine snaking its 

way through the city. 
“Pm getting dizzy!” 
thought Toad. “Toads 
are not built for 
heights! It’s time to go 
home.” And at that 
point he woke up. 


owm pmMmy> 


EIFFEL TOWER MAZE 
Find the route Toad took 
to the top of the tower. 
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FOOD AND FLAG 
Colour in the flag by the country’s name. 
Look at the flags on this page to help you. 
Then match the food to the country. 
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COUNTRY CATER 


This game should be played 
outdoors. To play it, you need to 
know the names of several 
countries. Make sure there’s 
someone around who can say re 
_ whether the name called - 
| out is a country or not. é 


The players should be spread over 
the garden or part of the beach or ; 
park. One of them has the ball and 
throws to another. As the player ‘al 


} , catches the ball, they must call out A 
the name of a country. Then they B 
1S 


4 


throw to another player who does 
the same. If a player drops the 
ball, or names a country that's 
been called, or can’t name a 
country at all, then they are out. 
The last person left is the winner. 


Games... 
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ON THE MOVE... 


JUST A MINUTE 
The object of this game is to try and tell 
one of the stories from the Animals of 


/ 
ghosts go for | 


/ Holidays or day trips are great fun once tie holidays? pie dl Wood for one minute without 
you get there, but travelling to and from + u6ia4 me repeating anything. Get an 
your destination can be a boring jy4yt adult to time you. Talking for a minute 
business. So, whether you are 10,000m jo 015} O4L Ran-stop ls Quite tricky — mind you | dong 


think either Weasel or Owl would have any 


up in a plane, stuck on the back seat of problem talking for hours on end! 


a car or waiting for a delayed train, here 
are a few games for you to play to make 
the journey more fun! 


k up to 10 questions to try 
find out which animal you 


chosen. You are only i ! MOLE-TOAD 
ved to answer was: or ‘no’ to | - You need a very quick mind to play this 
very silly game! 

Two or more players take it in turns to call out 
numbers in order, starting from one. The next 
player says ‘two’, and so on. Now here's the 
catch - the name ‘Mole’ has to be called out 
instead of the number five or any number with 
a five in it, such as thirty-Mole (35). 50 should 
be called ‘Moley’ and 51 as ‘Moley-one’! 

The name ‘Toad' has to be called out 
instead of the number seven or any number 
with a seven in it, such as twenty-Toad (27). 


A 4 = all if y 70 becomes ‘Toady’ and 71 becomes 
saint Ls j a et” ‘Toady-one’, and so on. Any player 
} 4 ih aid, . calling out a number when he should 


have said ‘Mole’ or ‘Toad’ drops out. 
The last player left is the winner. 


THE WARDEN’S CAT 
This game was first played in the 
county of Gloucestershire, England, 
over 100 years ago. Youyneed two 

or. more players. i“ 


Where do cows 9p 
on holiday? 


The first player begins by saying: 
“The Warden’s cat is an Affectionate cat.” 
The next player then has to think of a word to Wedenbs the” 
Warden's cat, beginning with the letter ‘B’, such as: 
“The Warden's cat is a Beautiful cat.” jaa) 
Carry on right through the alphabet until you reach Z. 
' “The Warden's cat is a Zany cat!” 


Of course you can play this game 
_ trying to guess famous people or 
countries, instead. 


D HE cLock i 
lay this game on your own or with a friend. 


~The to collect numbers from one to twelve. 
Take it in turns to look at the number plates of the cars 
passing on the other side of the road. If the first car 
that passes has the number 231, the first player 
counts one, because the number plate has a one on 
it. If the number had been 463, the player has to wait 
until his next turn. The second player then has to look 
for a car with a one in the number. When looking for 
10, 11 and 12, the number must be together on the 
number plate - such as 125 for 12. The first player 
round the clock is the winner. 


HOT SPOTS 
Before you go on your journey, ask an adult to make a list 


of 10 things for each player to spot. The first player to spot 
all the items on their list is the winner. For example: 


If you are going by plane you might If you are travelling by car or coach you 
have to spot the following: a pilot, a might have to spot the following: ared 
passport, a sick bag (hopefully you Porsche, a kestrel, a pub sign with a 


won't have to use it!), a pink suitcase head on it, a donkey, a police 
and a plastic fork. car and a McDonald’s! 


, if you’re going on a really lo 
/ou’ve tried all the games on this page, why not 
aking up your own Farthing Wood travel game! 
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Poems... 


SONGS oF THE 


What better way to spend a sunny 
afternoon than sitting listening to the 
sound of the sea and reading a few 
poems. Once you’ve read the poems on 
this page have a go at writing your own. 
Think of all the sounds, smells and sights that remind 


*© you of the seaside. You could draw a picture 
dhe to go with your poem, too. 
THE SWORD-FISH 
by Lord Alfred Douglas 


The Sword-fish is an awful brute, 
He tears your hair out by the root. 


And when you’re bathing in the sea, 
He leaps upon you suddenly. 


And if you get out on the sand, 
He sometimes follows you inland. 


THE SEA 

by E. M. Adams 

Take your bucket, and take your spade, 
And come to the sea with me, 

Building castles upon the sand 

Is the game for you and me! 

Races run with the tumbling waves, 
Then rest awhile in the cool, dark caves. 
Oh, the greatest joy in the summer time 
Is the sea, the sparkling sea! 


THE WHALES OFF WALES 

By X. J. Kennedy 

With walloping tails, the whales off Wales 
Whack waves to wicked whitecaps 

And while they snore on their watery floor 
They wear wet woollen nightcaps. 


The whales! The whales! The whales off Wales 
They're always spurting fountains, 

And as they glide through the tilting tide, 
They move like melting mountains. 


reprinted by permission of Curtis Brown Ltd © 1975 by X. J. Kennedy 
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THE WHALE by Lord Alfred Douglas C #9, re Ves 
When you are swimming do not fail 
To keep a look-out for the Whale! 


He has a most annoying knack 
Of taking children on his back. 


And when he’s picked up two or three, 
He whisks them off right out to sea. 


Of course, at first you think it charming, 
But very soon it gets alarming. 


For when you say you'd like to land, 
He doesn’t seem to understand. 


The more you beg him to go home, 
The more he dashes through the foam. 


He rushes on, mile after mile, 
And lands you on a desert isle, 


And there, until some ship appears, 
You often have to stay for years. 


A SEA-SERPENT 


A sea-serpent saw a big tanker 

Bit a hole in her side and then sank her. 
It swallowed the crew 

In a minute or two, 

And then picked its teeth with the anchor. 


THE PELICAN 
What a wonderful beast is the pelican! 
Whose bill can hold more 
than his belican. 

He can take in his beak 
Enough food for a week — 
And I’m darned if I know 
how the helican. 


All About... 


The main differences 
between the shark 

family and other bony 

fish are that we have 
skeletons made of 

rubbery cartilage, not bone; 
we have several gill slits, 
usually at the side of our 
heads, while bony fish have 
one gill opening, on each 
side, which is covered by a 
bony flap; our skin is 


6GHi! Ever seen me before? I'm Dogfish — Lesser spotted Sovered with atarn ineil 
dogfish to be precise — and I live on the bottom of the sea. | instead of scales. If you rub 
i | my skin from the tail 
don’t know why people call me Dogfish, as | don't eat dogs or even iwardathetheat: you'l 1681 
look like them. But can you see why | belong to the shark family? ee rem SNR a chahas 
. E 4 other sharks, | have a long, bullet-shape 
Over 20 different kinds of sharks have been spotted in the sea body with a powerful tall, which ts longer 
around the British Isles. But there are only a few sharks in the upper part than the lower. 
dangerous to humans, and they have never 
attacked people off the coasts of Most sharks give birth to live young but dogfish 
sates females lay eggs, usually in seaweed. Each egg 
Britain or Ireland. In fact, most of is covered in a leathery case with tendrils at 


° . . each corner which help to anchor it to the weed. 
my relatives are quite shy, spending You often find empty egg cases, or mermaid’s 


their whole lives swimming about in the purses as they’re sometimes called, on the 


ocean depths, eating fish.99 shore. In this picture, the dogfish has just 
emerged from its case. 


SEABED TRICKSTERS The blotched skin of the 1m-long Swell 
SHARK FACT FILE Some sharks spend most of their lives on the seabed. They wl “iat wliidicod/ Santas sleet leaoaii 
have various tricks and disguises to help them catch their a HOES, Se =e ope 
large hunter it can jam itself into a 


There are over 350 | +d hai er predators. 
different kinds of shark in prey anichetatHl being sponse pyretaerP 
the world. More than half of 

them grow to only one metre | 
or less. | 


crevice by swallowing gulps of water so 
that its body swells up. 


Off the coast of Australia, the Tasselled 
wobbegong patrols the seabed for small fish 
and shrimps. Its eyes are on the top of its 


{The record-holding shark 
is a Whale shark that 


measured 13.7m. The The Angel shark, \ head, so that it can spot prey swimming 
smallest is a Spined pygmy also called the | overhead. Its beard of branched skin waves 
at 15m long. sc fish, kled in the water just like seaweed, trapping 
asiaiSpeckle unsuspecting creatures. 
Most large sharks spend skin that disguises P q 
their time on their own. it well against the 
Smaller ones often move sandy seabeds around 
about in groups. Britain. Sometimes it 
buries itself 
I Only a few kinds of shark, | under the sand, 
such as Tiger and Great leaving only its eyes 
white sharks, attack poking out. As soon as 
humans. Experts think they it spots a meal, 
often mistake humans for | it darts forward 
seals or fish. to snap it up. 
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All About... 


Shark senses vere P 


¢6One of the most impressive things about us a) 
sharks is our teeth. They are different shapes . 
and sizes, depending on what we eat. Because 
we have more than one row, as soon as a tooth 
is broken or falls out, it is replaced by one from 
the row behind. 

We use our senses of smell, sight and touch, 
through pores in the skin round the head, to 
find our food. We can even pick up electrical 
signals and can hear low frequency sounds, 
like those given off by a struggling fish. 99 


Most sharks take only certain prey, such as hard-shelled q 
creatures, bony fish or plankton. But Great white sharks es 
and Tiger sharks eat all kinds of food, from squid to turtles. | f 
The Great white shark, whose teeth, in the scary film JAWS, 
were made to look bigger than in real life, has triangular 
teeth that are serrated, like a saw, along the edges. This 
means that it can crunch up almost anything it eats. 

Some of the things that have been found inside the 
stomach of a Great white shark are: coats, a full bottle of 
wine and a porcupine. Tiger sharks’ meals have included tin 
cans, coal and plastic bags. 


4 HAMMERS 
Carpe Aegis can give birth to 


_up to 40 young. Their ‘hammers’, which 
are shaped like a bulldozer shovel, are 
bent backwards until after they are born. 


GENTLE GIANTS 


Two of the largest 
sharks - the Whale 
and the Basking 
shark — have tiny 
teeth. This is 
because they feed 
on small creatures, 
like plankton and 
shrimps. As water 
flows into their 
mouths, the food is 
trapped by rows of 
bristles called gill 
rakers. Then the 
shark closes its 
mouth, empties the 
water through the 
gills and swallows. 


The largest fish in the world, Whale ; Because Basking sharks often swim on the 
sharks, are so gentle that they allow surface, with their snouts, tail or fins sticking out, 
divers to hang on to their fins. Like other sharks, they are easy targets for fishermen. Many of them 
they swim using their powerful tail. They hold out the used to be killed and their oil extracted to make 
pectoral fins, which are behind the gill slits, to keep cosmetics. In winter they stop feeding and shed 
the front part of their bodies up. They also have very __ their gill rakers. No one knows where the sharks 
oily livers, which help them to float. go but they re-appear on the surface in spring. 
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FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING FACTS + 


SEASHELLS 


The sea can be a dangerous place for 
small creatures. How can they protect ~ 
themselves from predators or from 
being left high and dry when the tide 
goes out? One solution is to grow a 
shell and if you’ve ever been 
beachcombing you'll know that 
masses of creatures do just this. Some 
creatures, called bivalves, have shells 
that are divided into two parts. They 
can open them when they need to 
feed or move about. Others, called 
gastropods, carry their shells on their 
backs and move about on a large foot. 


COLLECTORS’ p 
PIECE 

All round the world 
people collect rare 
and beautiful shells. 
This striking Ringed 
top shell, studded 
with red and white 
dots and banded with 
pale purple stripes, 
has fetched high 
prices for over 200 
years. It lives off the 
west coast of 
America. 
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4 PILED HIGH 

Carrier shells, which live on the seabed in warm 
waters, aren’t content with just one shell: they 
stick bits of coral, pebbles, shells and sometimes 
even rubbish thrown into the sea by humans, on 
to their shells to make a double layer. Naturalists 
think that they may do this to improve their 
camouflage, or to make their shell stronger. 
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AA DEADLY BEAUTY 

This beautifully patterned Textile cone is highly 
dangerous. It lurks under rocks and coral or buries 
itself under the sand, waiting to shoot poison, with its 
harpoon-like sting into its prey. Its venom is so 
strong that it can even harm humans. 


PLENTY OF ROOM 
The Common chambered 
nautilus is related to 
octopuses and squids and, 
like them, has tentacles for 
grabbing and tearing its 
prey. The inside of the 
shell is divided into a 
number of chambers. The 
animal lives in the last one, 
the other ones being filled 
with gas which helps the 
nautilus to float. 


AARMOUR-PLATED 
Chitons are found all round 
the world. Their shells are 
made up of eight plates, 
rather like a coat of armour, 
which are kept in place by a 
tough, muscly belt. This 
allows them to move over 
stones and rocks at the 
edge of the shore. 


DEO 
Brea ved | ROMAN 
: ee FAVOURITE 
This small, club-shaped 
shell, decorated with 
spines, became very 
popular at the time of 
the Roman Empire 
because it was used to 
make a purple dye. 
Roman noblemen wore 
cloth dyed with this 
shade of purple as a 
sign of their wealth and 
power. The shell, 
which is found in the 
Mediterranean, is 
called the Purple dye 
murex. 
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<4 VALVE POWER 
Most bivalves lead an inactive life, either burying 
themselves in sand or mud, or fixing themselves to a 
hard base, like a rock. They feed by opening their 
valves and filtering tiny creatures out of the water. 
Queen scallops, however, have learned to swim by 
flapping their valves open and shut. 


FASCINATING FACTS + FASCINATING F. 
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of growing a 
shell. 


UNFRIENDLY GIANTS 
There have been reports 
(probably untrue) of Giant clams 
killing pearl divers by trapping 
them in their giant valves. Their 
valves are so huge - up to 1.2m 
wide - that empty ones have 
been used. as feeding troughs 
and bathtubs by humans. 


Discovering Nature 
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SAND EATERS 

When the tide is out, have you ever seen little spiral 
heaps of sand dotted about? Well, these are called 
lugworm casts. The lugworm lives in a U-shaped 
tunnel underground and after every meal it empties 
the sand out of its gut into a little pile. 


SAND SAMPLERS 


Most sand comes in shades of yellow or brown. 
But some countries have black beaches, where 
volcanic rock has broken down into sand. Other 
beaches are made of pure white sand, made 
from ground silica. Every time you visit a different 
beach, bring back a little jar of sand. Then fill a 
bottle with your samples, layer by layer. 


q First let the sand dry out by 
spreading it on a sheet of 
newspaper. 


® Use a funnel to fill 
the jar with different 
layers of sand 


GRAINY IDEAS 


A handful of sand is made up of thousands of tiny 
grains of rock and shell. Pieces of rock break off 
cliffs, and are then broken into smaller pieces by the 
pounding waves. Once small enough to float in the 
water, these grains are carried along the coast by 
the sea and deposited in a bay. This process 
takes millions of years. 


Be a Nature Detective © 


You will need: coloured sand, card, 
wallpaper paste or glue, paintbrush, powder 
paints, pencil, scissors. 


COLOVRING SAND 


You will need: 
powder paint, spoon, jam jar, ( 2 
water, sand, spoon, newspaper. 


Stir one heaped tablespoon of 


powder paint into half a jar of water.( 29> 
i Tore 


aN @ Mix the paint with 


some dry sand on a few 
sheets of newspaper. 
Leave to dry. 


3 Paint another area with glue and 
shake on a different coloured sand. 
Repeat this until all the parts of your 
picture are covered in different colours of 
sand. Leave the picture to dry for several 
hours, then hang it up. 


2 Brush a thick layer of wallpaper 
paste or glue on one part of the 
drawing. Sprinkle sand over the pasted 
area. Shake off any loose sand. 


“4 Cut the card to the size 
you want your picture to 
be. Draw a picture on it. 


Fill a bottle with 


layers of dyed i ‘a LY 
sand for a ‘ 
rainbow-coloured Aver: the 
display: rocks the ra 


rascal ran! 


BOUILE CRICKET 


All you need for this game is a friend, two large plastic 
bottles and a tennis ball. Fill both bottles to the top with sea 
water and place them about 15 paces apart. Standing by 
your own bottle, throw the ball at your opponent’s bottle. If 
you miss it is your opponent’s turn. If you knock the bottle 
over run to the bottle and empty out as much water as you 
can while your opponent retrieves the ball. When he/she 
gets back with the ball, you have to turn the bottle upright 
again. The first person to empty all the water out of their 
opponent’s bottle is the winner! 


Beach games 


CRAZY GOLF 
You will need: — 


a sandy beach, two long, q Make five small mounds of sand, some 
thick sticks, five yoghurt distance apart, on the beach. In each 
pots, two golf balls, twigs, mound bury a yoghurt pot, leaving the 
pebbles or shells. opening clear. Number each hole 1-5. 


2 Arrange pebbles or shells 
around the holes to make 
the course trickier. Dig 
bunkers between holes. / 


3 Using a stick for a re 
club, take it in turns with a 
friend to try to get the ball in 
each hole in as few strokes as 
possible. The one who gets 
round the course in the 
fewest strokes is the Vie 
le 


champion! 


> peewee SQUARES 


c= Use a:stick to poke a square grid of 
holes in a patch of damp sand. Puta 
pebble in each square. 


«@ Take it in turns to draw a line between 
two dots. If you complete a square, pick 
up the pebble inside it. When all the 
pebbles have been taken, the one with 

Te the most is the winner! | 


ae 


7. Build a sandcastle 
and ask your mum or 
dad to be the judge. 


5. Water race - carry buckets 


How about 


organizing of sea water as you race. If For each race give 10 
your very own you spill any, you are points to the winner, five 
Olympic Games disqualified. to the runner-up and 


two points to whoever 

comes third. At the 
6. Wheelbarrow race end of your Olympic 
Games, tot up 
each person’s 
points and have a 
medal ceremony 
for the winners! 


on the beach. Mark a 
starting line and a 
finishing post 

for all your races 

and choose a referee 
to start the races off and 
see that there is no 


heating. é 
cheating Van 
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2; Hop-skip-jump race 


Squirrel says 
Get an adult to help 
you pierce the hole 


SANDS OF TIME 


You will need: 

two clear plastic cups, white card, 
plate, glue, fine sand, thin skewer, 
pencil, scissors. 


J Glue the the bases of two clear, 
plastic cups together. Leave to dry. 
Carefully pierce a small hole in 

the base of the 
cups using the 
tip of a skewer. 


DD, ey 


Q Stand the cups on a plate. Fill the 
upper pot with sand and note the time. 
If you like your egg runny, time four 
minutes’ worth of sand through the 
hole. If you like your egg hard-boiled, 
wait six minutes. Once the time is up, 
take the cups away, pour out any sand 
left in the cup, BUT save the sand on 
the plate. 


3 Put the cup on a piece of card 
and draw round the base of it 
twice. Cut the two circles out. 


a Put glue round the rim of one 
pot and stick a card circle to it. 
Fill the other pot with the sand 
from the plate, then stick the 
card circle on top. Leave to dry. 


Now every time you 
boil an egg, just tip up 
your egg-timer as 
soon as you’ve 
lowered the egg into 
boiling water. When all 
the sand has run 
through, your egg will 
be cooked perfectly! 
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